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UT oh, the poor! the poor! the poor! 
That stand by the inward-opening door 


Trade’s hand doth tighten ever more, 
And sigh their monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside air of liberty, 
Where Nature spreads her wild bluegsky 
For Art to make into melody! 
Thou Trade! thou king of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways: 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile. 
Trade! is thy heart all dead, all dead? 
And hast thou nothing but a head? 


* * * * © * 
And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ crying, 
And ever Love hears the women’s sighing, 
And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying, 


But never a trader's glozing and lying. 


And yet shall Love himself be heard, 
Though long deferred, though long deferred : 
O’er the modern waste a dove hath whirred : 
Music is Love in search of a word. 
SIDNEY LANIER, 
“The Symphony.” 
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THIS WILL BE VERY EASY 
IF EVERYBODY HELPS COMMONS. 


IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 


1. BY GETTING SUBSCRIBERS. 
To help this along, we will send six copies for one year to any one address, any where, for $1.25. 
This is a club rate of 20 cents per copy, and will apply to any number of copies above six, 
sent to one address. 


2. BY SENDING US LISTS *e Q 


of church members, clubs, societies, or personal friends, in any number. We shall be glad to send 
sample copies to any persons upon application. Send us your church directory to-day. 


3. BY ADVERTISING. 
It is by cash receipts from advertising that we hope to make up the discrepancy between the low 
price of subscriptions and the cost of printing and delivering the paper. We will send rates upon 
application and allow a liberal commission upon desirable advertising secured for us. 


4. IN GENERAL, 
By interesting yourself and friends in Chicago Commons, and the cause of social brotherhood 
for which it stands and which it tries to aid. For instance, why not write a couple of letters to-day 
to some good friends, telling them about it, and sending them your copy of the paper’ We will 
send you another copy for every one you distribute in this way. 





WHEN YOU THINK, * 


That in these ways, and others that may occur to you, you can assure the permanency, stability and 
constant development of the paper; that thus you can be of material assistance in arousing interest 
in the work of social reform and rejuvenation, not alone in the social settlement, but in churches, 
societies and among individuals widely scattered in many parts of the world; Pm 


YOU WILL GLADLY HELP. 


For sample copies, advertising rates and all information 
on the subject of the paper, address 


pusLisHeR, CHICAGO COMMONS, 


140 NORTH UNION STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. Gin us 
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VOX POPULI. 


True is the people’s sturdy soul; 

The pessimist, whose narrow dread 
Would yield them a reluctant dole 

Of power, may shrink to see instead 
In their wide hand the mighty whole, 

The sovereign crown upon their head. 
But he whose wiser, wider view 

Sees the sure struggle of his kina 
Toward the righteous and the true, 

Leaves, day by day, such doubts behind; 
tests on the many, not the few, 

And deeply trusts the people’s mind, 


—Priscilla Leonard, in The Outlook. 


TABERNACLE CHURCH. 


Its Notable History and Its Great Opportunity. 


Story of a Church in a Chicago River Ward—Great 
Need of Workers and Financ‘al Reinforce- 
ment—Foundations for Future Work— 
Church and Settlement. 


To few churches in Chicago or elsewhere has it 
been given to command, in respect of site, a more 
important strategic position than that occupied by 
the Tabernacle Congregational church, illustra- 
tions of whose exterior and auditorium are given 
herewith. Almost in the center of the Seven- 
teenth Ward, on one of the important thorough- 
fares leading from the heart of the city to the out- 
lying territory, but a block or two from that greater 
artery of traftic, Milwaukee avenue, which carries 
a mighty stream of humanity back and forth, this 
church looks out upon, and is in a position to min- 
ister to, a community whose importance and need 
is scarcely to be overestimated. In the heart ofa 
ward enclosing nearly 30,000 persons of many 
nationalities, the Tabernacle stands as the only 
English-speaking, Protestant church. 

A NOTABLE HISTORY. 

From its beginning in 1857, in a comparatively 
small Sunday school work under the direction of 
the First Congregational church, the history of 
the Tabernacle church has been a notable one; its 
part in the city’s life and work one of usefulness 
and achievement. Its pastors have been for the 
most part men of especial ability and fitness for 
such a field, and from the outset the church has 
occupied a marked position in the Congregational 
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fellowship, as one of peculiar service to the com- 
munity. For instance, during the distressing days 
just following the great fire of 1871, its pastor acted 
as one of the division superintendents on the West 
Side for the Aid and Relief Society, and the base- 
ment of the church served long as a supply depot. 
To the ministry and missionary force it has always 
been an extraordinary contributor; few churches 
anywhere have graduated so many young men 
into active Christian work. 
THE EXODUS TO THE SUBURBS. 

Beginning with a strong and brave constituency, 
this church like all others similarly situated, suf- 
fered early the effects of the exodus of the more 
resourceful folk to the suburban homes and 
churches, and of late years it has been an increas- 
ingly difficult problem how to do the work that 
needs to be done, weakened by the constant and 
ever accelerating outgo of the 
financial supporters. While the resident mem- 
bership and average attendance upon the 
regular services have long shown far less of a 
permanent constituency than the church has been 
supposed to have, yet there has stood by, all through 
the years a “remnant” of the faithful, a kind of 
“Old Guard,” who always could be counted upon 
in the darkest hours to be on hand and to do their 
best. The long-continued support of the First 
Congregational church and of the Chicago City 


workers and 
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Missionary Society, which at present controls the 
property, is gratefully to be remembered as among 
the means by which the church has been kept alive 
through the years of financial insufficiency, and 
the aid of the Missionary Society to the Tabernacle 
church is to-day the chief bulwark between this 
great industrial district and the condition of utter 
churchlessness, so far as English-speaking Protest- 
antism is concerned. 
THE CHURCH'S GREAT NEED. 

The primary need of the church that it may do 
its work for the surrounding community is per- 
sonal resource, to strengthen and encourage the 
brave little nucleus still standing in the breach. 
Second only to this is the need which its former 
pastor, Rev, E. F. Williams, D.D., well stated in 
the Chicago Advance: 

“Could means be secured with which to replace the 
present edifice with amore commodious and more modern 
structure, it would seem as if there would be no limit to the 
good which here would be done. Here peoples of all nation- 
alities meet. They have a home feeling in the Tabernacle 
church, Often it is found that fifteen, even twenty, differ- 
ent nationalities are represented in the Sunday school. 
The population in spite of the constant change which is 
going on, is larger thanever. If there is less of a purely 
American element in the district than formerly, the foreign 
element has become even more accessible, and ready to 
assimilate American ideas, and to enter into the work of 
an American chureh. It would be difficult in all the coun- 
try to find a field which has been more faithful considering 
the amount of money and labor expended upon it, or which 
offers greater attractions to benevolence and consecration.” 


Equally difficult is it to overestimate the in- 
fluence in such a locality of a well-equipped 
church, inspired with the idea of its mission to the 
community. A fine, well arranged building, which 
could also be a source of income to the church, 
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would perhaps be the means of opening the way 
to the wider usefulness of which this church is 
capable, and may at least serve as the ideal toward 
which the friends of this work may begin to look. 
GOOD FOUNDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE WORK. 

The response of the community to every effort 
put forth by the church or in its name, is sufficient 
guarantee of the eagerness with which the largest 
work would be received. One needs only to know 
the environment to feel sure that there is the 
widest opportunity for a great working church on 
this field, toward which there are already upon the 
ground the good beginnings in the form of a large 
and growing Sunday school, daily kindergarten, 
young people’s society, boys’ and girls’ brigades, 
junior endeavor society, industrial schools, a large 
band of young men, a flourishing women’s organ- 
ization, and other long-established agencies. 

CHURCH AND SETTLEMENT. 

Toward no interest or group of the neighbor- 
hood has Chicago Commons felt the same peculiar 
affection as toward the Tabernacle church, and to 
none have the settlement residents contributed so 
large a measure of their time and strength. The 
pastor, Rev. B. F. Boller, was, with his family, 
among the earliest residents of the settlement, and 
while exempted from settlement service, and de- 
voting all his time to the pastorate, has always 
given tothe Commons his heartiest sympathy and 
endorsement. Indeed, the relations of the church 
and the settlement, since their mutual interests 
and obligations as regards their needy field began 
to be recognized, have been particularly warm and 
affectionate. The measure of the interest of the 
Commons residents in the work of the church may 
be inferred from the fact that of their number 
among the church workers two are deacons, one is 
superintendent of the Sunday school, one of the 
primary department, one of the infant department; 
two are teachers of Bible classes, several, of the 
classes in th2 main school; one is in charge of the 
industrial work at the church; one, of the Girls’ 
Brigade, and through the co-operation of the set- 
tlement, several other workers have been enlisted 
in the various departments, 

It is as resident members of this church, that 
the Chicago Commons household plead for all the 
aid and consecrated service which the Tabernacle 
needs to fulfill its great mission to this dense and 
cosmopolitan population. 


——Under the direction of Mr. Roy B. Guild, of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, the Tabernacle Brotherhood is hay- 
ing a most successful gymnastic class every week, once a 
month going to the seminary gymnasium for the more im- 
portant work, impossible in our restricted quarters, 
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GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE. 


When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of merey, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away,— 
Their heritage, a sunless day. 

God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That men shall toil for wrong? 
“No,” say Thy mountains; ‘* No,” Thy skies. 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise 
And songs ascend, instead of sighs, 
God save the people! 
When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of merey, when? 
The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
God save the people; thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair; 
From vice, oppression and despair, 
God save the people! 
—Ehenezer Elliott. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Warden's Pilgrimage Thither Results in Steps 
Toward a Fellowship at the Commons— 
Interest in Social Matters. 


[BY THE WARDEN. ] ' 


The University of Michigan threw the doors of 
its heart as well as of its great hall wide open to 
the presentation of the settlement motive and 
movement, on Sunday, Nov. 1. At the invitation 
of the Students’ Christian association, the Warden 
of the Commons was invited to address two mass 
meetings. Inthe morning at Newberry Hall he 
addressed the religious gathering of the students, 
on “The Social Significance of the Incarnation.” 
In the evening, the large University Hall held a 
great audience of 2,500 persons, faculty, students 
and the united congregations of the several 
churches, whose pastors fraternally merged their 
evening services for the occasion. The theme of 
the address was, “The social significance of the 
university settlement movement.” 

A UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIP. 

At the close of the address Professors D’Ooge 
and Henry C. Adams warmly ratified the proposi- 
tion to establish a Michigan University fellowship 
at Chicago Commons, which will keep in residence 
at the settlement a graduate student—not only to 
represent the University in the work for this great 
city center, but also to prosecute some original 
scientific investigations in social economics, the 
results of which shall be reported to the Univer- 





sity in an elaborate thesis. The suggestion thus 
lodged is under serious consideration, and will be 
carried out at once so far as to provide summer 
residence for one or more students during the next 
long vacation. The interest in practical social 
progress was still further evinced by the eager 
questions about settlement work following the in- 
formal social reception on Saturday evening and 
the address at the city Young Men’s Christian 
Association Sunday afternoon, as well as by the 
attentive hearing given by the large audience at 
the Congregational Church to the Sunday morning 
sermon on, “ The Social Extension of Christianity.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SETTLEMENT STUDIES, 


At the latter service, the pastor announced that 
the young people’s class of the Sunday school, 
which is taught by one of the University professors, 
would devote six of their studies to the work of 
social settlements in this country and abroad. In 
a very quiet and effective way the teacher of this 
class has for some time been exemplifying the 
subject of these studies, by residing in a neighbor- 
hood where the presence and neighborship of him- 
self and household are “doing the truth” from 
which “ the light ” will thus the more surely come 
to his scholars. The brief description of the class- 
room work in economics and sociology kindly con- 
tributed to this issue by Professors Adams and 
Cooley, will be read with interest. 


A SETTLEMENT TRIBUTE. 


Pleasant Words Which Testify of the Friendship 
Every Neighborhood Needs. 


Our non-resident associates all over the country 
will appreciate as fully as we do, the following 
words of one of our neighbors, at the birthday 
party given by the Girls’ Progressive Club and the 
Woman’s Club, to commemorate the second anni- 
versary of the opening of the house. Speaking for 
both clubs, the president of the latter thus voiced 
what we are glad to know is the common senti- 
ment of the neighborhood: 

“T have looked forward with so much eagerness 


‘to this meeting that I am almost at a loss for 


words to express the pleasure I now feel at the 
sight of so many friends on this eventful occasion. 
I am sure our presence here is the best token of 
our love for the Commons and its inmates. 

“Two years ago when some of us paid our first 
visit to the Commons, we had not the slightest 
conception of what it would become to us. Some 
of us had left homes in small country villages, 
where we knew every one, and every one knew us. 
We came to this large city and found ourselves 
shut up in our homes, as if they were jails. We 
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were afraid to speak with our neighbors, and our 
neighbors were afraid of us. When the Chicago 
Commons opened its doors and invited us to visit 
there, we hardly knew what it meant. But we 
called, and to our surprise found ourselves among 
friends, friends that were interested in us and in 
our daily lives. Its doors were open to us at any 
and all times, with a sympathizing friend always 
ready to listen to us, encourage and help us amidst 
the trials and discouragements that come to all of 
us some time or other. Very soon we began to 
wonder how we ever managed to exist without the 
Commons. Now, through its instrumentality we 
do know and speak with our neighbors as our 
Woman’s Club can testify. And I know that I but 
voice the thought of my sisters in the various clubs 
when I say, how much we appreciate the privilege 
of coming together here once a week, and how 
much we enjoy our meetings, both business and 
social. I am sure every one of you will join with 
me in asking God to bless the Commons and its 
workers, and give them long life and prosperity.” 

After presenting the lemonade bow] and cups as 
the birthday gift of the clubs to the house, she 
added, “ We hope you will not think us selfish in 
choosing the gift we have. It is true we hope to 
partake many times of its contents, but always 
with you and with many others yet to join us. 

No better expression of the aim and spirit of the 
Settlement movement has come to us than in these 
sincere words of our good friend and neighbor, 
from whose pencil and crumpled sheet of paper 
we have copied them. The motive of our whole 
movement lies in those last few words, “with you 
and i/th many.” 


OUR BROTHER YET. 


Think gently of the erring one; 
Oh, let us not forget, 

However darkly stained by sin 
He is our brother yet. 


Heir of the same inheritance, 
Child of the self-same God; 
He has but stumbled in the path 
We have in weakness trod. 


Speak gently to the erring one; 
We yet may lead him back, 

With holy words and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 


Forget not, brother, thou hast sinned, 
And sinful yet may’st be; 
Deal cently with the erring heart 
As God has dealt with thee. 
—F. G. Lee. 
——The Philadelphia College settlement has organized a 
general class for practical sociological study, which will 
pursue an orderly seunee, investigating poor relief and pre- 
ventive measures, One dollar will be charged for the course 
of about 17 lectures by well-known experts. 
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CALL TO THE CHURCHES. 


“Quiet Day” Looking Toward Social Vision. 


Evangelical Alliance Issues a Significant Letter to 
Pastors—Recognition of Social Changes. 


That the signs of the times are being encourag- 
ingly discerned by the churches is in evidence in 
the remarkably significant call issued by the Evan- 
gelical Alliance to the pastors of the United States, 
to convene the churches of each community No- 
vember 17, for a“ quiet day” of prayer and confer- 
ence over “ the perplexities, difficulties and dangers 
which characterize these closing years of the 
century.” The letter, signed by Dr. a— Strong 
and others, is in large part as follows 


The present is pre-eminently a period of transition and 
as such is characterized by a spirit of unrest, uncertainty, 
and anxiety. Such periods are crowded with great perils, 
and no less with great opportunities. The century now 
drawing to a close, and especially the latter half of it, has 
Witnessed innovations in the industrial world which have 
wrought a revolution in the physical life of the nation and 
are having a profound and far-reaching influence on the 
nation’s social, moral, and spiritual life. 

Futhermore, many are beginning to see that the churebes 
must adopt new aims as wellas new methods. With the 
organization of industry has come the elvser organization of 
society, Which has opened before the churehes new oppor- 
tunities and laid on them hitherto unknown obligations, for 


“New occasions teach new duties.” 


Society is gaining self-consciousness, which marks one of 
the most important steps in the progress of the race. We 
are beginning to see that society is an organization which 
live s one vast life, of which every man is a part. We are 

gaining what Walter Besant calls ‘the sense of hum: unity.’ 
Coane discovering thatlife is something larger and far- 
ther related than we had thought; and with this perception 
of wider and multiplied relations comes a new sense of so- 
cial obligation, the perception of new social duties. 

In the settlement of our vast domain, thousands of com- 
munities have sprung up, into which people have gathered 
of allraces and from all lands. What were at first mere 
aggregations of human beings, most heterogeneous in 
character, are being transformed into social organisms, 
each having a life which may live on for many centuries, 
with boundless possibilities of good and evil to generations 
yet unborn. This process of transformation involves the 
creation of pew moral obligations, which need to be defined 
and enforced by the churches, 

These great social changes which distinguish our times 

call on the churches tu develop the social conscience, which 
in most menis feeble andin many searcely exists, and to 
lay on that conscience the social teachings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Unless, this is done, the close and multiplied rela- 
tions into which modern civilization is thrusting us will 
become simply intolerable, and society will at length degen- 
erate into a cage of wild beasts, 

As we are passing through a period of social reconstruec- 
tion or evolution, many are beginning to see that the 
churches have a mission to society as well as to the in- 
dividual. Churches are enlarging the scope of their aetivi- 
ties. They are taking a new interest in social reforms, 
there is a quickened philanthropy, and a deeper concern for 
the physical well-being of men, all of which promises a 
larger sphere of usefulness and influence, 

Spiritual growth has not kept pace with the unpre- 
cedented material development of the century, and no mod- 
ern civilization is more materialistic than our own. 
Churehes and ministers have not escaped the influence of 
materialism. 

A great spiritual quickening would dissipate doubt, would 
kindle enthusiasm, would open our eyes to the providential 
significance of changed conditions, Would make us quick to 
discern the teachings of the Spirit concerning new social 
obligations, would subordinate all our activities to spiritual 
ends, would deliver us fromthe bondage of materiali-m, 
and more closely uniting us in the bonds of Christian fe llow- 
ship, would prepare us for that large co-operation demanded 
by the magnitude of the redemptive work which awaits us, 
and make us and our churches “live more abundantly.’ 














JESUS THE CARPENTER. 


**Tsn’t this Joseph’s Son?’”’ Aye, it is He, 
Joseph the carpenter,—same trade as me, 
I thought as I'd find it, I knew it was here, 
But my sight’s getting queer. 
*T don’t know right where as His shed might ha’ stood, 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I've took off my hat just with thinking of He, 
At the same work as me. 


**He warn't that set up that He couldn't stoop down, 
And work in the country for folks in the town, 
And ll warrant He felt a bit proud, as I’ve done, 
At a good job begun. 
“ The parson he knows that I'll not make too free, 
But on Sundays I feel as pleased as can be, 
WhenI wears my clean smock and sets in a pew, 
And has thoughts not a few. 
*T think of how not the parson hissen, 
As is teacher and father and shepherd of men, 
Not he knows as much of the Lord in that shed, 
Where He earned His own bread. 
* And when I goes home to my missus, says she, 
* Are you wanting your key?’ 
For she knows my queer ways and my love for the shed, 
(We've been forty years wed.) 
“So I comes right away by mysen with the Book, 
And I turns the old pages and has a good look, 
For the text as I’ve found as tells me as He, 
Were the same trade with me, 
“Why don't I mark it? Ah, many says so, 
But I think I'd as lief, with your leave, let it go, 
It do seem that nice when I falion it sudden, 
Unexpected, you know, —Anonymous, 


PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE, 


“ Christ-Child’” Readings With An Art Purpose. 


Loan Picture Collections to be Added to the Work 
at Chicago Commons—Help Needed. 


The first steps of an effort to get the best avail- 
able pictures before the less privileged people of 
Chicago will be taken on the afternoons of Satur- 
days, November 28 and December 5, when will be 
given a series of readings of the legends, stories 
and poems regarding the Christ-Child, to be illus- 
trated by stereopticon views from the paintings of 
the great masters, and interspersed with singing of 
carols. The readings will be by Mrs. Andrea 
Hofer Proudfoot, author of the now well-nigh 
famous “Child’s Christ-Tales.” The views have 
been prepared and the stereopticon will be operated 
by Mr. George Schreiber. 

The object of these “afternoons” is to raise a 
fund for the distribution of the beautiful pictures 
and stories of the Christ-Child among the little 
children of the crowded sections of Chicago, who 
seldom or never get a glimpse of the sweet things 
of life. It is hoped that a larger art movement may 
be developed from thisasa beginning. In the words 
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of the little circular sent out by those in charge of 
this matter: 

“These two afternoons are to be made impres- 
sive to the children, preparing them in the purest 
Christmas spirit for the beautiful season of giving 
and receiving loving gifts, and therefore we ask a 
small fee, that the children may in turn help send 
these exquisite pictures farther. It is hoped that 
all parents will co-operate in helping to a right 
appreciation of Christmas, which cannot begin too 
early inthe season. The two parties will be given 
on the Saturday afternoons of November 28 and 
December 5, at two o’clock, in Recital Hall, seventh 
floor of the Auditorium (Wabash Avenue entrance), 
The price for tickets has been placed at fifteen 
cents each; two tickets for twenty-five cents. 
Tickets are on sale at the Child-Gurden office, 
1400 Auditorium, Chicago. 


WANTED, LOAN PICTURE COLLECTIONS. 

In a number of the settlements throughout the 
country, a very successful feature of the work in 
needy neighborhoods has been the carrying on of a 
system of picture loan collections. That is, sets 
of a few good framed pictures are gathered and 
loaned for periods of two weeks each to the 
neighboring families, after the fashion of circulat- 
ing libraries. They have been invariably success- 
ful, the people welcoming the opportunity to have 
the best pictures in their homes, if only for a short 
time, and in many cases the results have been 
most remarkable. 

The residents of Chicago Commons will be very 
glad to introduce this work as a feature of the 
settlement’s service to the neighborhood, and will 
be glad to receive from any source framed pictures 
for this purpose. It is absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, to the success and usefulness of the plan that 
the pictures should be of the highest artistic:merit. 
The very purpose of the thing would be defeated 
by the distribution of inferior works. Photographs 
of the old masters, and of famous modern paintings 
are preferred, but very often there are beautiful 
and inspiring pictures of a more obscure sort which 
might well be made useful. In order that the 
quality of the pictures may be of the very best, 
Mr. George Schreiber, who now directs the art in- 
struction in the Commons and who has lately 
taken up his residence in the settlement, will be 
made judge of the fitness of the pictures for this 
purpose. In cases where persons interested in 
this branch of the settlement’s service have no 
pictures at their disposal, but send cash for the 
purchase of pictures for the loan collections, Mr. 
Schreiber will be asked to oversee the selection. 
We are desirous of making this work truly useful 
and of placing at the disposal of our neighbors 
only the very best that can be obtained. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars; 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee — Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe sec ond clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provid 
hig rhe r civi 1d social life to initiate and maintain re vus, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and t vestigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

* As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people Who choose to make their home 
in that part of the great ¢ ity where they seem to be most needed, 
rathe r than whe re the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige 

Support. ~The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
vift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both oecasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stalments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Work for the Hands of Lively Boys and Girls 
mal Training for those Expecting to Teach. 


Nor- 


Of great interest to all those who have to work 
with the restless boys and girls of any class will be 
the new departments of the Commons activity in 
the way of industrial training. It has become in- 
disputably apparent that the only way to make the 
work forthe younger folks either comfortable in 
the doing or permanent in the result, is to base it 
in general upon the idea of manual training, of 
giving the restless hands and eyes something to 
do. Two of our residents have for several weeks 
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been making a study of manual training methods 
in practical work and study under the direction of 
Miss Murray at the Agassiz public school, and 
have begun in the settlement the instruction of 
clubs of boys and girls in the various forms of 
handiwork available for the purpose, such as wood- 
-carving, basket-weaving and chair-caning, sewing 
of various kinds, etc. This is in addition of course. 
to the regular Sloyd manual training, in which 
Misses House and Colman soon will be instructing 
several classes in the use of tools for wood working. 

In addition still to this, Miss Colman will have, 
every Saturday morning at 9 o’clock,a normal 
class in these things, for the benefit of those who 
do, or are expecting to do, work among the boys 
and girls to whom the handiwork of these kinds 
would be useful. The class has already begun, 
but persons may enter at any time. 


MR. SHELDON’S: VISIT. 


Reports of Good Pastoral Service in Topeka, Kan- 
sas—Sermons in Stories. 


The residents of the Commons shared with the 
faculty and students of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary the privilege of entertaining Rev. Chas. 
M. Sheldon, of Topeka, Kansas. At the Seminary 
Conference he spoke on the question, “ How to put 
yourself in another’s place,” in a rarely inspiring 
and helpful way, by describing his own experi- 
ment of living a week at a time among different 
classes in his own city neighborhood. His experi- 
ence in thus sharing the life of street car men, 
lawyers, doctors, railway workers, college students, 
the newspaper fraternity and the unemployed, was 
an object lesson which profoundly emphasized the 
necessity of cultivating the capacity to be touched 
by others, in order to possess the power of touch- 
ing them. 

In similar ways he has acquired the material for 
those serial sermon-storles which he has for years 
given, first to his Sunday evening hearers at the 
Central Congregational Church of Topeka, and 
then to the readers of the Chicago Advance, and 
the still wider constituency who not only have en- 
joyed but have felt the fact-fiction through which 
he has personally applied the social ethics of the 
gospel to the individual conscience under the titles 
“The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” “ His Broth- 
er’s Keeper,” and “In His Steps.” His fraternal 
participation in our Tuesday evening meeting, 
Brotherhood conference, household vespers and 
table-talk have constituted him a non-resident 
member of the inner fellowship at the Commons. 





—The Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civie Federation 
is preparing for an active campaign during the winter. 
The date of the first meeting for the season will be an- 
nounced shortly. 
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THE BOYS’ WORK. 


After a long season of rather anxious waiting 
and preparation and of comparative standstill for 
lack of the efficient help that is needed in such 
service, the boys’ clubs are ready to do good and 
systematic work for this winter. Through the co- 
operation of a group of young people from the 
First Congregational church of Evanston, several 
clubs have been organized, and will at once begin 
to do some pleasant and profitable work in the way 
of scroll-sawing, basket-weaving, wood-carving, 
clay-modeling, varying this work with story-tell- 
ing, readings from good fiction, ete. In no depart- 
ment of the settlement is eflicient help needed 
more than in this one of helping the boys of our 
neighborhood to spend at least one pleasant and 
profitable evening a week within doors. The sup- 
ply of boys is practically unlimited, and we know 
of no way in which young people can make their 
efforts tell to better advantage. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


— A class of the residents is studying the social teach- 
ings of the Bible with Professor Taylor, on Sunday morn- 
ings. pcre 

—Dr.C. A. F. Lindorme is conducting a class in Mon- 
istic Philosophy on two evenings a week at the Commons, 
It is a private class, independent of the settlement, 


—Wifh regard to the fountain of which we have said so 
much, and for which our friends have sent us so many gifts, 
we are able to say that the time of the completion of the 
plan seems not so very far off owing to the interest of some 
good triends in Evanston, of whose aid in this matter we 
shall be able to speak fully in our next issue. 


—A ‘labor exchange” has been meeting every Wednes- 
day evening et the Commons of late, and is progressing. 
Thisisa plan of organizing industry upon a basis of the 
direct: exchange of labor and commodities by means of 
labor checks. This organization is independent of the set- 
tlement, but is accorded room for its meetings. 


A practical opportunity to mitigate the barrenness of 
our long hallways is found in the idea of having made over 
into strips of floor-covering old ingrain carpets. Several 
skilled workmen in this industry are kuown to the Com- 
mons residents, and we shall be glad to receive pieces of 
old ingrain, however worn or soiled, for this purpose. 





— Pending changes in the personnel of our household 
make it necessary for us to refurnish, completely, several of 
our rooms. Having no fund from whieh we may do this, we 
shall be glad to be assisted in this matter by friends of the 
settlement having unused furniture whieh’ ean be spared 
for this purpose, We would suggest that those able to help 
in this matter correspond with the Warden before sending 
anything to the settlement, in order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 


-—Unabated interest marks the progress of the industrial- 
economic discussions held at the Commons on Tuesday 
evenings. ‘The accommodations of the room are usually 
taxed by the attendance, and groups of visitors from the 
more (listant parts of the city and suburbs are almost always 
present. Among the topics lately dise ag | have been, 
* Election Retrospect.” opened by Rev. W. P. Bliss, of 
Boston; “Scientific Money,” by Professor eacara Ww. 
Bemis; ‘* Uses and Abuses of Corporations,” by Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd; * A Briton’s Impressions of America,’ by Pro- 
fessor W. D. MacKenzie; * Social Feeling in Great Britain,” 
by Edward B. Hooker, of Hull House; ‘The Social Out- 
look,” by Professor Taylor, ete., ete. 


—In addition to the beautiful 18-foot flag given to us by 
General and Mrs. Fitzsimons, which we were loth to use 


upon all oceasions in this pn age smoky ucereere, 
we have received as the gift of Mr. Dorr A. Kimball, of 
Evanston, two others, of six and twelve feet respectively, 
affording us one for ordinary, every-day use, and a “storm 
flag’ for bad weather, so that we have been able to fly 
“Old Glory ’ from the house-top every day since the rais- 
ing of the flag-staff. Speaking of flags. we have hadin mind 
using as decorations in our great barn of a rear room, flags 
of all nations as fast as we could get them, and mention the 
matter now for the benefit of anyone having in hand flags of 
any kind not in use and available for this purpose. 


CENSUS ON CRIMINOLOGY. 


First Volume of Dr. Wines’s Report on Crime, 
Pauperism and Benevolence, 


A highly important and much-anticipated gov- 
ernment report has just come to hand in the form 
of the tirst volume of the XIth Census on the sub- 
jects of Crime, Pauperism and Benevolence. Space 
is by no means at hand for more than a mere men- 
tion of the great scope of the report, whose inves- 
tigations were conducted by no less a person than 
Dr. Frederick Howard Wines, the distinguished 
author of the well nigh-famous work on * Punish- 
ment and Reformation” which is now used as a 
text-book in many classes. Very startling and in- 
structive are some of the tabulations in their modi- 
fication of popular theories, as, for instance, in the 
matter of the relation between the native and the 
foreign birth and parentage with reference to crime, 
pauperism, and benevolence, the ratio being far 
less favorable to the native and far more so to the 
foreign than is popularly supposed. Especially 
valuable are the statistics with reference to the 
juvenile offenders and dependents, the light thrown 
upon the relation of idleness and lack of education 
to delinquency being exceedingly favorable to the 
claims of manual training. A very excellent 
feature of the report is the tabulation of cross- 
references by which a great amount of labor is 
saved for those who wish to make further com- 
parisons and analyses. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ) MISSIONS. 


Dr. Denny’s Important Work to be Issued in the 
Spring. 


The sociological study of foreign missions which 
is being made by Dr. James 8. Denny for a vol- 
ume to be entitled “ Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” will be issued in the early spring, by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Its publication has 
been delayed by the author’s desire to make the work 
as comprehensive and accurate as possible. It 
will be an enlargement of lectures delivered before 
Princeton, Auburn, and Lane theological semin- 
aries. Fifty full-page illustrations will embellish 
the work, the literary material for which has al- 
ready cost the author fully $3,000. The publishers 
design it to be the most important work on mis- 
sions ever issued by their house. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Twenty-five cents per year, postpaid to any State or 
Country. Single copies sent to any address upon applica- 
tion. For larger numbers, special terms may be obtained 
on application. ‘he publishers will be glad to receive 
lists of church members or other addresses, to whom sain- 
ple copies may be sent, 

Changes of Address—Please notify the publishers 
promptly of any change of address, or of failure to receive 
the paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 

To Other Settlements—We mean to regard as “ pre- 
ferred’ names upon our mailing list, all settiements, and 
to send CHICAGO COMMONS as a matter of course to all 
such. In return, we ask for all reports, and, so far as pos- 
sible, all printed or circular matter, however trivial, issued 
by settlements in the course of their regular work. 

Advertisements — First-class advertisements desired 
at reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


Relating to this publication should be addressed to the 
Managing Editor, JoHn P. GAvit, Chicago Commons, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, IL. 


Entered as Second Class Matter May 18, 1896, at the 
Post-Office at Chicago, Il. 


HE supplement issued with this number con- 
| tains the schedule of classes, clubs and lec 
tures in Chicago Commons for the fall term. It isas 
complete as possible, and will serve to give a good 
idea of the character and scope of the work done, 
not only in this particular settlement, but in most 
others as well. We expect to keep it in type, and 
to issue it, corrected to date, from time to time. 


“ THE BEST FOR THE NEEDIEST.” 


The whole settlement idea was stated in five 
words the other day by a settlement worker, in the 
phrase above,—“ The best for the neediest.” If 
Chicago Commons were to select a motto to 
epitomize its motive and method, it might well be 
those five words. To put it very roughly, it would 
seem to make comparatively little difference, for 
the present, what sort of churches, what sort of 
preaching, what sort of music, what sort of art, 
what sort of schools, the folks who have always 
been privileged above their fellows may have; but 
it makes a great deal of uifference what sort of 
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service in these lines is given to those whom 
society seeks to rescue from conditions of neglect 
and misfortune. 

To judge merely from appearances one would 
have a right to assume that it was the rich and cul- 
tured and privileged who were regarded as the 
dangerous and needy class in society; for do we 
not surround such with all the safeguards, all the 
wholesome influences, all the parks, all the fresh 
air, all the clean streets, all the best service? What 
a safe and sturdy majority of society the poor dis- 
tricts of the great city must gather together, since 
we think it necessary to repay them for their un- 
relieved life and unremitting labor in the social 
cellar, with only the tag-ends of what the favored 
of creation do not want, with barely enough to 
keep body and soul together, with the wretchedest 
of pictures, the music only of the barrel organ and 
the little German band, with filth and foul air and 
no parks at all! Ilow do we prop up with extra- 
ordinary measures the supposedly strong places 
in the social fabric, and upon the weakest spots 
bestow the heaviest burdens! 

In any sphere of activity except the care of the 
lives and souls of men and women and children, 
the insanity of our course would be self-evident. 
The social settlement protests against this idiotic 
mismanagement with a new social idea; and it is 
this: ‘The best for the neediest.” 


THE SAFETY OF FREE SPEECH. 


If any one thing has been more apparent than 
another in the campaign that is just past it has 
been the readiness of the people to grasp and deal 
with the problems of the national life. To those 
who have doubted the willingness and ability of 
the people to do their own thinking and to cope at 
first hand with tue issues of the day, the spectacle 
of the past few months must come as a stinging 
rebuke, It ought to be one of the sources of 
thanksgiving this year that the people so readily 
seized the opportunity to study and discuss the 
questions of the hour; that a campaign of educa- 
tion should engross the minds of all for months 
and that when the election was over the result was 
accepted with the best spirit by all concerned. It 
would have been indeed a source for anxiety and 
doubt had it been impossible to arouse the people 
to an interest in the issues of the campaign, but 
no nation is in any permanent danger of decay or 
of enslavement while such a campaign as that just 
past is possible. 

Among the wicked and foolish things said by a 
few men during the campaign the wickedest and 
most foolish of all were expressions of disbelief 
in the honesty and good intentions of the people, 
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and whatever a man may think of the issues in- 
volved, however elated or disappointed he may be 
at the result of the election, he must feel sure at 
least that the mass of the people meant to do 
right, meant to do the best thing for their country 
and for their loved ones, and that generally speak- 
ing they are not only willing but able to meet the 
emergencies of the national life. 

Moreover, it is too late in the day to doubt the 
ability of the people to manage their own affairs 
and to manage them honestly. If one should thus 
question the expediency of popular government it 
is nevertheless impossible to take any backward 
step in this regard. Popular government has come 
to stay, and the only course open to one who fears 
its dangers is to make it as safe as possible. But 
this safety needs no guarantee from any superior 
person who would assume to restriet the franchise 
or the powers of rulership to himself and a few 
others of his caste. Popular government is safe 
to-day, and the best service that the doubter can do 
to his fellows and to the nation in the matter is to 
keep his hands off and to give the popular will 
free play. 

The safety of our nation and its institutions may 
be insured only by the wider extension of the 
benefits of education. If we are to be ruled by 
our masters, the majority, our only safety lies in 
the better and better education of these our mas- 
ters, and there can be no education worth the name 
without free speech. Over-cautious people some- 
times raise the question whether the unrestricted 
freedom of expression, which is a characteristic of 
the meetings held at the Commons, is safe. And 
we always protest that nothing else would be safe. 
No boiler ever was kept from explosion by sitting 
on the safety valve. 


WICE before, in issues of Cutcaco Commons, 
has been told the simple story of the found- 
ing and purpose of the settlement whose name we 
bear. In view of the fact that this issue of the 
paper will go into the hands of many to whom the 
whole settlement movement is more or less of an 
enigma, and that we are deeply anxious to have 
our position thoroughly understood by those of 
our own ward-neighbors to whom this paper must 
serve as their first introduction to the work and its 
purpose, we have thought it necessary again to tell 
the simple story of our coming into the Seven- 
teenth Ward and of what we are here for. On 
page 17 (Supplement) we have briefly explained the 
purpose and scope of the settlement, and hope the 
explanation will make friends not only for this one 
settlement but for all the others of whose work ours 
is more or less a fue simile. 
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NE may seek long for a better or more appre- 
O ciative suggestion of what every neighbor- 
hood in any large city needs, and of the thing that 
the settlements are intended more than anything 
else to supply, than the tribute paid by a neighbor 
to the Commons upon the occasion of the settle- 
ment’s second birthday, and given in fullin another 
column. We publish it, not because it is a tribute 
to the Commons, but because it testifies so clearly 
to the heart-hunger of the mass of the crowded 
city populations, and the instant response of the 
neighborhood to the smallest effort to supply the 
living bond whose absence is the most dreadful 
thing about those dreadful city deserts called 
slums. 

a 

ILE story of the Tabernacle church work, told 
this month, is given with two purposes. 
Chief is the expression of the desire all we of 
Chicago Commons sincerely feel to do all in our 
power to arouse interest in what seems to us one 
of the most important church fields in the city. A 
further desire has been to emphasize the greatness 
of the opportunity before this church and to cheer 
our fellow-members standing with us in the breach, 

with a word of confidence as to the future. 






* 


E shall account it a favor if any subscriber 
\W will notify us promptly of failure to receive 
the copies of Cuicaco Commons. It is unavoidable 
that with so large a list as we now have, some 
errors should occur, but we are anxious to reduce 
the number of these to the minimum. And our 
subscribers must help to avoid unnecessary delays 
by advising us promptly also of changes of ad- 
dress. 


ABOUT CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTION. 


Prof. Bemis and Others Contribute to the Sixth 
Issue of the Labor Bulletin. 


In the sixth issue of the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are, as usual, a number of exceed- 
ingly timely and interesting articles. W. F. Wil- 
loughby continues his series upon “ Industrial 
Communities,” with description ‘of the “Familis- 
tere Society, of Guise, France”; Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis has a valuable contribution upon “Co- 
operative Distribution,” including chapters on 
“The Co-operative Store,’ “Labor Exchanges,” 
“Co-operative Shipping Associations” and a good 
summary of laws relating to co-operation. There 
are as usual summaries of the recent state labor re- 
ports, labor legislation, and important government 
contracts affecting labor interests. 
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THE EVE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


THIRD STUDY of the LABOR MOVEMENT. 


Eighteenth Century Origin of Nineteenth Century 
Labor Problems. 


Domestic System of Industry. The Cry of the 
Factory Child and England’s Response. 
Introduction of Machinery. 


BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


The three greatest stages of modern progress 
have been marked by changes so rapid and radical 
as to be designated revolutionary. The Renais- 
sance and Reformation four hundred years ago 
were nothing less than an intellectual and religious 
revolution. Even the basis Bacon lays for the 
modern inductive method of thought has been 
aptly called the “ Baconian Rebellion.” The dem- 
ocratic movements two hundred years ago were 
politically revolutionary. The industrial upheav- 
als of one hundred years ago, though peaceful 
when compared with the violence attending the 
former movements, yet inaugurated a change in 
modern life so profound and far-reaching as justly 
to be called the “Industrial Revolution of the 
Eighteenth Century.” But from the historical and 
psychological points of view the industrial move- 
ment was purely evolutionary, notwithstanding 
the suddenness of its beginning and the rapidity 
of its pace. To ascribe the vast social effects of 
such historic causes to personal thrift or thriftless- 
ness; to charge the industrial differences which 
divide and threaten to disrupt civilized peoples, to 
base or baseless class animosities; to hope to solve 
the “Labor Problem” solely by changing the 
seriously aggravating disposition of individuals, 
is surely, in view of the history under review, 
hopelessly to misconceive and needlessly to embit- 
ter a situation already so highly strained and so 
complicated by bad blood as to be without any so- 
lution to the majority of men. The very first step 
toward solving the “Labor Problem” is to ac- 
knowledge that the differences which divide the 
two great contending classes are real, and that 
they have great general historical causes to account 
for the division, if not for the specific form of each 
several issue that rises into dispute. 


THE DOMESTIC SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY. 


To realize the forces which broke up the found- 
ations of the great deep of English medieval so- 
ciety, and the change which almost unrecognizedly 
altered the very face of the whole earth, we must 
describe the conditions of industrial life which for 
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half a century characterized the manufacturing 
population of England and the continent. To do 
so we must strike a balance between the very 
opposite descriptions drawn with artistic pictur- 
esqueness by historians of opposite points of view. 
All agree that the weaver’s shop was his farmhouse 
or village home, and that his wife and unmarried 
daughters, assisted in some instances by a neigh- 
bor or two, were his helpers. So invariably was 
spinning the occupation of women that the distaff 
came to be the synonym of her very sex, and “ spin- 
ster” still describes the unmarried girl. But here 
the historians differ in their pictures of the scene. 
Thus Caskell in 1836, in his volume on “ Artisans 
and Machinery,” throws a roseate light on the 
home industry, “So long as families were thus 
bound together by the strong link of interest and 
affection, each member in its turn, as it attained an 
age fitted for the loom, joined its labor to the gen- 
eral stock, its earnings forming -part of the fund, 
the whole of which was placed at the disposal of 
the father or mother as the case might be: and 
each individual looked to him or to her for the 
adequate supply of its wants. No separate or dis- 
tinct interests were ever acknowledged or dreamed 
of. If any one, by superior industry or skill, earned 
more in proportion than another, no claim was 
made for such excess on the part of the individual. 
On the contrary, it was looked upon equally as a 
part of the wages of the family—perhaps grate- 
fully and affectionately acknowledged, but leading 
to no other result. 

“The greatest misfortune—the most unfavorable 
change which has resulted from factory labor—is 
the breaking up of these family ties, the conse- 
quent abolition of the domestic circle, and the per- 
version of all the social obligations which should 
exist between parent and child on the one hand 
and between children themselves on the other. It 
is in these respects that the family of the factory 
laborer offers such strong contrasts and unhappy 
differences to their precursors in manufacturing 
industry.” 

A CONTRASTING VIEW. 


Mr. Daniel Pidgeon, in his “Old World Ques- 
tions and New World Answers,” casts a shadow on 
the scene: “If there was something idyllic about 
the picture of the old English weaver working at 
his loom with his family around him, carding or 
spinning wool or cotton for his use, that home of 
industry was very different in fact and fiction. 
Huddled together in a hut whose living and sleep- 
ing accommodations were curtailed, by the tools of 
his trade, to limits which left little room for 
decency, the weaver’s family lived and worked 
without comfort, convenience, good food or good 
air. The children became toilers from their earli- 
est youth, and grew up quite ignorant, no one hav- 
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ing yet conceived of education except as a luxury 
of the rich. Theft of materials and drunkenness 
made. almost every cottage a scene of crime, want 
and disorder. The grossest superstitions took the 
place of intelligence, health was impossible in the 
absence of cleanliness and pure air, and such was 
the moral atmosphere of labor that, if some family 
with more virtue than common tried to conduct 
themselves so as to save their self-respect, they 
were abused or ostracized by their neighbors. It 
was under this system that there arose in England 
that pauper class, the reproach of civilization, 
which once created, continued to grow until a 
fourth of the national income scarcely sufficed to 
support the nation’s poor.” 
TRAVAIL OF THE TRANSITION, 

However favorably or unfavorably the social 
condition of labor under the domestic system may 
be compared or contrasted with that under the 
factory system, the change was so rapid and radi- 
cal as to be for a long while disastrous to the help- 
less people and bewildering even to those who 
tried either to do business under the new order, or 
to philosophize upon it. Whole populations are 
described as having been literally torn up by the 
roots, and bursting over the legal restraints which 
for generations had restricted the liberty of move- 
ment, were swept from scattered country hamlets 
to eddy about rapidly growing towns, which rose 
in distant valleys and by secluded streams. There 
men found themselves without the warm attach- 
ments of previously abiding neighborliness, and 
conscious only of being living tools transiently in 
the hands of strangers. Whereas, despite the ill 
conditions previously existing, ‘‘ masters and men 
were in general so joined together in sentiment 
and in love to each other that they did not wish to 
be separated if they could help it;” now the em- 
ployers declared ip the language of one of them, 
“there can be no union between the employer and 
employed because there is no reciprocity of feel- 
ing between them, and it is to the interest of the 
employer to get as much work done for the small- 
est sum possible.” Thus was marked the entrance 
into laboring life of that new and all-pervasive 
principle of competition, which for the first time 
made labor a commodity on a world-wide market, 
the demands of which at times could not be sup- 
plied by the men, or by the women and men 
together, or even by men, women and their little 
children, all of whom in turn became drugs upon 
the market during those strangely new depressions 
of trade which with increasing frequency disturb 
modern industry. The very name “ manufacturer” 
no longer applied to the actual weaver, but came 
to designate the owners of the new tools with 
which their “hands” wove. Even farmers be- 
came a Class distinct from laborers, and “thrust 


them out of the farmhouse into a hovel.” Chil- 
dren lost their childhood, women their wifehood 
and motherhood, and men their humanity in the 
early thraldom of the factory system. The new 
experiences of hurry and worry, of confusion and 
crowding, of commercial depression, irregularity 
in work and lack of employment, of rise in rents, 
and sudden fluctuation in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life, together with the industrial strikes 
and violent clash of classes, began to be universal. 
CRY OF THE FACTORY CHILD. 

It was the cry of the laboring child that awoke 
Richard Oastler, and through him the nation, to 
the fact that, for good or ill, England and the civ- 
ilized world were in the birth-throes of a new era 
of human life. This young Yorkshireman is de- 
scribed as one of the foremost of the abolitionists, 
just then taking up the anti-slavery cause, which 
was falling like the mantle of Elijah from the 
shoulders of Wilberforce upon the stout-hearted 
younger men of the next generation. The great 
Emancipator had five years before retired from the 
battle royal which for twenty years he had waged 
for the freedom of the slave. The parliamentary 
struggle, which issued in the “bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery,” was on, when Oastler was discuss- 
ing the situation with a friend who was the owner 
of a great mill. “I wonder,” said the manufac- 
turer, “you have never turned your attention to 
the factory system.” “Why should I? I have 
nothing to do with factories.” “ But you are very 
enthusiastic against slavery in the West Indies; I 
assure you that there are cruelties daily practiced 
in our mills, which, if you knew, you would try to 
prevent.” In the Leeds Mercury, the next day, 
Oastler opened the people’s campaign for the 
emancipation of women and children from the 
thraldom of the new system of industry. Michelet 
thus commented upon the situation which the 
young child-saver bravely confronted: “In the 
height of the great duel between France and Eng- 
land, when the English manufacturers represented 
to Mr. Pitt that the rise in the rate of wages inca- 
pacitated them from paying the taxes, he pro- 
nounced the terrible words, ‘Take the children.’ 
Those words weigh heavily upon England as a 
curse.” Though it is doubtful whether the great 
statesman should be charged with that utterance, 
the children, nevertheless, were taken, and 

* The child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 

The facts had been unknown neither to the poor 
victim nor to parliament. But Oastler forced them 
out of the timid hearts of the poor, and the com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Commons, upon the 
attention of the nation. Twenty-five years before 
a Doctor Aiken had publicly noted “ the surprising 
influence of inventions and machines to extend our 








trade, and also to call in hands from all parts, par- 
ticularly children, for the cotton mills.” He was 
impressed by their “very tender age,” and by the 
fact that they “ were collected from workhouses and 
transported in crowds many hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, where they served unknown, unprotected and 
forgotten by those to whose care nature or the 
law had confided them, confined too long to work 
in close quarters.” In 1815 a member of Parlia 
ment, Horner by name, asserted that a gany of 
children had been put up for sale and advertised 
as part of a bankrupt’s effects. Robert Blinco, 
quoted by Gibbins, recorded in his memoirs his 
observation of the regular systematic traffic in 
children which had sprung up between overseers 
of the poor and mill owners, through middlemen, 
who conveyed them in wagons and boats, herded 
them in cellars for inspection and “apprenticed” 
them to work in relays for from sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day, to be lodged in filthy bothies, often 
without separation of the sexes, to be fed on the 
coarsest and cheapest fare, so that some fought 
with the swine for the refuse from their master’s 
table, and when fugitives for their lives were cap- 
tured and returned to the mills by officers of the 
law, and compelled, even the young women among 
them, not only to work but to sleep in riveted 
chains. 
A STORY OF CHILD SLAVERY. 


No more impassioned and pathetic appeal to 
English manhood has ever been made than Oast- 
ler addressed to his fellow-countrymen for the 
freedom of the little factory slaves. “Take a lit- 
tle female captive six or seven years old,” he ex- 
claimed; “she shall rise from bed at 4 a. M. of a 
cold winter's day, but before she rises she wakes 
perhaps half a dozen times, and says, ‘ Father, is it 
time?’ father, is it time?’ and at last when she gets 
up and puts her little bits of rags upon her weary 
limbs, weary yet with the last day’s work, she 
leaves her parents in bed, for their labor, if they 
have any, is not required so early. She trudges 
along through rain and snow, mire and darkness 
to the mill, and there for thirteen, fourteen, six- 
teen, seventeen or even eighteen hours is obliged 
to work, with only thirty minutes interval for 
meals and play. Homeward again at night she 
would go when she was able, but many a time she 
hid herself in the wool in the mill, as she had not 
strength to go. And if she were one moment be- 
hind the appointed time, if the bell had ceased to 
ring when she arrived, with trembling, shivering, 
weary limbs at the factory door, there stood a 
monster in human form, and as she passed he 
lashed her. This [holding up an over-looker’s 
strap] is no fiction; it was hard at work in this 
town last week. The girl I am speaking of died.” 
In 1881 Mr. Sadler, a member of Parliament, de- 
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clared to the House of Commons that the demand 
for children was so great as to place a premium 
upon marriage and parentage among the most 
dissolute and idle persons, and he voiced the con- 
science of all then and since who have not been 
seared by the hot iron of greed in these indignant 
tones of astonishment, “ Our ancestors could not 
have supposed it possible, posterity will not be- 
lieve it true, that a generation of Englishmen had 
existed that would work lisping infancy of a few 
summers old, regardless alike of its smiles or 
tears, and unmoved by its unresisting weakness, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, sixteen hours a day, and 
through the weary night also, till in the dewy 
morn of existence the bud of youth faded and fell 
ere it was unfolded. Then, in order to keep them 
awake, to stimulate their exertions, means are 
made use of to which I shall not avert as a last in- 
stance of the degradation to which this system 
has reduced the manufacturing operatives of this 
country. Children are beaten with thongs pre- 
pared for the purpose; yes, the femates of the 
country, no matter whether children or grown up 
—and I hardly know which is the most disgusting 
outrage—are beaten, beaten in your free market of 
labor, as you term it, like slaves, the poor wretch 
is flogged before its companions, flogged, I say, 
like a dog by a tyrant over-looker. We speak with 
execration of the cart-whip of the West Indies, 
but let us see this night an equal feeling rise 
against the factory town of England.” 

The child’s “sob in the silence,” and the voice it 
found in the press and platform through Oastler’s 
pen and speech, and on the floor of Parliament 
through Sadler’s brave denunciations of those who 
were defended in general terms as “unimpeach- 
able for their humanity and kindness,” and yet 
testified to dividends of hundreds and even thou- 
sand per cent. from child labor, were not without 
response from the heart and conscience of the na- 
tion. Although poor Oastler’s reward at the hand 
of his own generation was persecution by impris- 
onment for debt, and worse still, a neglected old 
age, yet the public opinion aroused by him forced 
parliamentiary action to that beneficent factory 
legislation then instituted, which will be hereafter 
more particularly considered. But the astonishing 
fact remains that fifty years of this agony inter- 
vened between Dr. Aiken’s first disclosure of its 
existence and the beginning of the really efficient 
legislation against child labor. Two historic mem- 
orials of the fearful struggle remain, sufficiently 
impressive it would seem to deter our Own or suc- 
ceeding generations, especially in America, from 
repeating the dreadful injustice. One is the rise 
and triumph and enduring fame of Lord Ashley, 
the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, the greatest 
champion of the weakest and most oppressed vic- 
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tims of our modern industrial system. For, what 
individual conscience or national economy dare 
challenge the choice which he deliberately made 
in 1838, when, in the words of his biographer, 
“On one hand lay ease, influence, promotion and 
troops of friends, and on the other an unpopular 
cause, unceasing labor midst every kind of oppo- 
sition, perpetual worry and anxiety, estrangement 
of friends, annihilation of leisure and a life among 
the poor.” The other monumental witness to all 
generations against the inhumanity of money 
against man rises in English literature to over- 
whelm the reader’s heart with the speechless 
pathos of mute suffering, and to strike the indi- 
vidual and national conscience with the conviction 
of sin in those words of Mrs. Browning’s “ Cry of 
the Children,” that seem to reverberate from the 
judgment throne: 

* How long, they say, how long, oh cruel nation, 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child's heart, 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onward toward your throne amid the mart?” 
THE INTRODUCTION OF MACHINERY, 

The causes which produced this period of dire 
distress are to be found in the invention and the 
sudden introduction to the industrial world of the 
machinery which supplanted handcraft and almost 
inconceivably increased both the productivity and 
power of labor. Our next study will describe the 
first growths of machinery and balance its general 
and permanent advantage and the partial and tem- 
porary ill-effects in the working world. 

REFERENCES—Descriptive of the Eve of the Industrial 
Revolution: Toynbee, ** Industrial Revolution,’ Address on 
“Industry and Democracy,” pages 189 to 192; Carlyle, 
“ Past and Present; ’’ Walpole, * History of England,’ Vol. 
I, pp. 50 to 76; Caskell, ‘* Artisans and Machinery,”’ chap- 
ter 2; Pidgeon, chapter 15 (Harper & Bros.); Gibbins, 
“English Social Reformers,’ Chapter on the Factory Re- 
formers and his Industrial History of England, Chapter on 
the Eve of the Revolution, page 43; The Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, by Edwin Hodder; Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's Poems, * The Cry of the Children,” 





CRIMINOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


Annual Report of the United States Commissioner 
—School Laws and Statistics. 


A digest of the school laws of the various states 
of the union opens the second volume of the report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1893-94, just issued, and is followed by a chap- 
ter on sanitary legislation affecting schools in the 
United States, by Hannah B. Clark, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Chapter XIII gives a preliminary 
list of the learned and educational societies of the 
United States. A curious insertion in this report 
isa chapter, giving certain “Criminological Studies” 
of the case of a recently notorious murderer, and 
also one on “* Psychological, Criminological and 
Demographical Congresses in Europe,” both by 
Arthur MacDonald, specialist of the bureau. The 
report includes alsoan important array of statistics 
of various classes of educational institutions of 
the United States. 


| 
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In the World of Settlements. 





SUGGESTION OF THE HOUR. 


The practical suggestion of the hour is for each 
great church in the family districts to found its social 
settlement and Christian center in some foreign dis- 
trict. Already our city has two orthodox social! settle- 
ments that equal and probably surpass Toynbee Hall 
and Mansfield House, and these are models of institu. 
tions that should be reproduced a score cf times. In 
these settlements are many young men and women 
who give themselves on Sunday to moral instruction, 
to song and precept and the lifting up of noble 
ideas. On Monday they become friendly visit- 
o1s, kindergartners, or work in the industrial school, 
with boys at the bench, or organize clubs for 
men for the discussion of social themes. The in- 
f.uence of these settlements is simply regenerating 
the communities in which they work. In times of 
peril the friendly example and influence of one such 
institution will be wortha standing army. Bibles are 
less expensive than bullets; they are also more effec- 
tive.—Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Central Church, 
Chicago. 


A SETTLEMENT PILGRIMAGE. 


Seminary Students at the Missionary Alliance Visit 
Hull House and the Commons. 


We have received no more significant visit than 
that of fully one hundred students from the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance, recently held at the 
University of Chicago, At the close of Professor 
Taylor’s address before the Alliance on “The City 
and the Slums,” he merely offered to conduct 
through the Commons and Hull House any of the 
visitors who desired to catch a glimpse of Chicago 
settlements. Although, on their crowded pro- 
gramme, Sunday morning was the only clear space 
at which hour they were assured that nothing of 
the settlement work could be seen, this body of 
men, representing seminaries scattered all over the 
country, appeared in the middle of the morning at 
the doors of the Commons. After the inspection 
of the residence, the motive and method of settle- 
ment work were explained, and many questions 
were answered. 

The passage of the black-frocked fraternity 
through the three river wards on their way to Hull 
House created an amusing local sensation. Miss 
Addams graciously received the party, and aided 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley described the work of 


CHICAGO COMMONS LEAFLETS.—The article in 
the July issue of CHICAGO COMMONS reprinted from the 
Chicago Advance, entitled ** Foreign Missions at Home,” and 
suggesting the points of resemblance in scope and method 
between the settlements and the foreign missionary stations, 
has been issued as No. Lina —— series of “Chicago 
Commons Leaflets.”’ It is a folder convenient for enclosure 
in a letter, and better than any other single article we 
know of, explains the Settlement idea from this point of 
view. This leaflet may be obtained in any quantity at the 
rate of 10 for 5 cents, postage prepaid. 
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the settlement and the social condition of the sew- 
ing trades, which the latter’s official factory in- 
spection has done so much to improve. 

The eagerness of the questions regarding the 
bearings of settlement work upon parish and mis- 
sionary effort manifested the alertness with which 
its suggestiveness for church work was appreci- 
ated. Their parting expressions of gratitude for 
the pleasure and profit of their visit mitigated our 
regret in being unable to provide upon so short 
notice against the loss of their dinner. 


LOUISVILLE ‘NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE.” 


New Settlement in the Kentucky City Beginning 
with Good Prospects. 


We are delighted to read over the familiar sig- 
nature of our friend and one-time temporary resi- 
dent, Mr. Archibald A. Hill, of Louisville, Ky., the 
letter head running thus, “ Neighborhood House— 
A Social Work, Northwest corner Preston and Jef- 
ferson Sts.,” and off in the corner Prof. Ely’s declar- 
ation, “ Moral civilization consists in perfecting the 
duties and enlarging the circle of brotherhood.” 
Mr. Hill regretfully disclaims having attained the 
settlement ideal, because as yet unable to secure 
permanent residents for the house, in which, how- 
ever, he himself spends twelve of each twenty-four 
hours, some of which friends share with him, in 
work for the needy people. 

While at first almost thwarted in securing a 
house by the prejudice of the Jewish neighbor- 
hood, his first rejoinder in offering the use of its 
rooms for a long desired Hebrew library went far 
to clear up their misunderstanding of his purpose 
and to bring them into neighborly co-operation 
with him. Clubs and classes, music and manual 
training are already under way, and the beginning 
has been most auspiciously made toward fulfilling 
the purpose of the devoted young founder of this 
work, to do what he can “to prepare the world for 
the time when society shall express the love of 
our common Father.” 


“PUNCH” ON BROWNING HALL. 





Clever Parody Upon Robert Browning’s “ Love 
Among the Ruins.” 


A pamphlet entitled “ The First Year of Robert 
Browning Hall” has been sent us by a friend in 
England. It contains a number of interesting 
illustrations, including portraits of Rev. and Mrs. 
F. Herbert Stead, and a photograph of the settle- 
ment residence, and reports much good work. A 
remarkable feature of the pamphlet is a poem on 
‘‘Browning at Browning Hall” from London 
Punch. The poem is especially remarkable as a 





very serious-minded and reverent parody upon 
Browning’s “ Love Among the Ruins.” Here are 
the last two of the twelve stanzas: 
Well, a Walworth chap may not quite grasp Sordello, 
Poor good fellow! 
But the author of Sordello hath the whim 
To grasp him, 
And for Hall and Settlement to bear his name 
He holds fame! 


With this Robert Browning Social Settlement 
I’m content, 

Over poverty, pain, folly, noise and sin, 
May they win. 

As I say, despite wit, wealth, fame and the rest, 
** Love is best !"" * 


*Last line of ‘ Love Among the Ruins,” 





UNION SETTLEMENT BULLETIN. 


The first issue of the Union Settlement Bureau 
published by the Union Settlement Association, 
237 East 104th street, New York City, includes a 
report of the work carried on by that settlement 
during the summer, and expresses the hope that a 
sufficient degree of interest will be aroused to in- 
sure the continuous publication of the Bulletin 
monthly or bi-monthly. The Bulletin is designed 
as a medium of communication between the settle- 
ment and its friends, and, “ according to its ability, 
a promoter of all good movement ‘among the 
people of the district.” 


A NEW IOWA SETTLEMENT, 


We are glad to welcome,to the fellowship of 
settlements, that which has been established 
recently by the King’s Daughters of Des Moines, 
Iowa, at 722 Mulberry street, in that city. Their 
house was opened in September, and while not yet 
christened, is occupied by five residents, three of 
whom are women and two men. Their work opens 
with a day nursery, newsboys’ club, cooking 
school, and kindergarten, and the usual neighborly 


_ ministries. 


SETTLEMENT JOTTINGS, 


—-Miss Isabel Eaton, Dutton Fellow ’93 and ’94, of the 
College Settlements Association, now holds the Association 
fellowship at the Philadelphia Settlement and is investigat 
ing there the industrial status of the negro people of that 
city. Her good work at Hull House and the New York 
Settlement has an enduring monument in her exhaustive 
study of ** Receipts and expenditures of certain wage earn- 
ers in the garments trade,” which though never given 
adequate publicity, will become a classic upon the subject 
of the sweating system. During the past year or so Miss 
Eaton has been at the head of a settlement in Hartford- 
Conn, 

—The Settlement Bulletin. of the University of Chicago 


settlement, is about to resume publication in a new form, 
widened in scope, and enlarged. 


—Mr. William R. George, well-known as the founder of 
the * George Junior Republic ”’ for boys, in New York state, 
spoke of his work at the Kirkland settlement, Chicago, 
recently, to an audience of greatly interested people. 
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Social Economic Conference 
DECEMBER 7 to 12, 1896 


——— UNDER AUSPICES OF 


Chicago Commons and Hull House 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


SESSIONS AT 2:30 AND 8 P. M. 


December 7, 8, 9.—At Chicago Commons, 140 N. Union St., (at Milwaukee Ave.) 
December 10, 11, 12.—At Hull House, 335 S. Halsted St., (Cor. W. Polk St.) 





GENERAL TOPIC: “SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION” 


SPEAKERS: 


DR. bag haat GLADDEN, of Columbus, Ohio, will speak on the Social Basis afforded by the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

HON. ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY, of New York City, will present the Philosophy of Tolstoy. 

MR. HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, author of “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” will speak on “The 
Money of the New Conscience.” 

MISS JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, will speak of “ Ethical Impulses Working Toward Social Reconstruction.” 

REV. THOMAS CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, will have as his 
theme, “ Christ’s Words to His Disciples in the Matter of Reform.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, of the University of Chicago, will make his topic “The Relation of Education 


to Social Reform.” 

MRS. CHARLOTTE C. HOLT, of Chicago, will present the view of Individualism or Laissez Faire. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, of Chicago Theological Seminary, will present The 
Christian social ideal of the Kingdom of God. 

DR. JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, of Cambridge, Mass., will speak of “ The Fabian Movement.” 

MR. CHARLES O. BORING, of Chicago, will speak of “Co-operation as Applied Christianity.” 

MR. JOHN Z. WHITE, of Chicage, will speak for the Single Tax. 

PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR will preside and introduce the general topic. 


OTHER PHILOSOPHIES AND PLANS OF SOCIAL REFORM AND AMELIORATION 
Will be presented by speakers with whom correspondence is yet incomplete. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 
At CHICAGO COMMONS 


Monday, December 7th.—2:30 p. m., Opening Address, Professor Taylor, Mrs. Holt. 8 p.m., Dr. Gladden. 
Tuesday, December 8th.—2:30 p.m., Dr. Gladden. 8 e m., Mr. Crosby. 
Wednesday, December 9th.—2:30 p.m., Mr. Crosby. 8 p.m., Mr. Lloyd. 
At HULL HOUSE 
Thursday, December 10th.—2:30 p.m., Miss Addams. 8 p. m., Dr. Brooks. 
Friday, December 1Jth.—2:30 p.m., Dr. Dewey. 8 p.m., Dr. Hall. 
Saturday, December 12th.—2:30 p.m., Mr. Boring, Mr. White. 8 p.m., Professor Mackenzie 


Chicago Commons js reached by all Milwaukee Avenue cable and electric cars; or by Grand Avenue or Halsted Street 
electric cars, stopping at the corner of Austin Avenue and Halsted Street, which is one block west of Union Street. 
Hull House js passed by all Halsted Street electric cars, and by Van Buren Street cable line. 


NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION EVERYBODY WELCOME 


For further information concerning the Conference address either Settlement, 
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From Sociolegical Class Rooms. 


COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


Lectures, Classes and Studies at the University of 
Michigan, 


The backbone, so to speak, of the undergraduate 
work in sociology at the University of Michigan is 
a course consisting of three lectures and one quiz 
weekly which continue throughout the year. The 
work during the first semester is upon the princi- 
ples of sociology, and aims at a systematic and 
comprehensive survey of the subject. The matter 
presented is arranged under the following heads: 
1. Human Nature asthe Basis of Association. 2. 
The Family in Relation to the Social Order. 3. The 
growth of Population. 4. Organization. 5. Com- 
munication. 6. Social Thought and Feeling, 
[embracing the study of public opinion, vogue, 
tradition, etc.] 7. Social Institutions. 8. The 
Individual and the Social Order. 9. Competition. 
10. Social Classes. 11. Dependence and Crime, 
12. Progress. 

The second semester is taken up with a more 
detailed study of questions of the day. The topics 
treated are the following: The Laws of Popula- 
tion; Degeneration [embracing a study of heredity, 
drink and economic changes as causes of degenera- 
tion]: Poor-relief; Temporary Relief of the Unem 
ployed, Tramps, Dependent Children: Nature and 
Causes of Crime; Treatment of Crime: Immigra- 
tion and Assimilation: The Problems of Great 
Cities; Social Settlements: Divorce and the Status 
of Women. 

Assigned reading and short essays on special 
topics are required of the students taking this 
work, and Warner's “ American Charities” is used 
as a text-book in the study of poor-relief. 

During the first semester a one-hour-a-week 
course is given in the Theory and Practice of 
Statistics. 

GRADUATE STUDIES IN ECONOMICS. 

The graduate work consists of a two-hours-a- 
week seminary course extending through both 
semesters, conducted by Dr. Charles H. Cooley,and 
of acourse called Critical Studies in Economics and 
Sociology occupying three hours a week through- 
out the year and given jointly by Prof. Adams, 
Prof. Taylor and Dr. Cooley. In the seminary 
each student chooses or is assigned a special topic 
upon which he reads, working out the bibliography 
chiefly for himself, and upon which he makes re- 
ports about once in two weeks. 

The sociological work stands in the closest pos- 
sible relation to thatin Political Economy, Finance, 
Socialism, etc., conducted by Professors Adams 
and Taylor, to that in History and Administrative 
Law carried on by the historical department, and 
to the courses in Political Philosophy and Ethics 
offered by Professor Lloyd. Besides these the 
students had the benefit last year of a series of 
lectures relating chiefly to penology, provided by 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections, 

EAGER INTEREST IN THE WORK. 

There cannot be the least doubt that there is an 
eager interest in sociological topics among the 
more thoughtful of the three thousand students 
assembled at Ann Arbor. This is evident partly 
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by the large and increasing number who elect to 
study the subject in the class-room, but still more 
by the great demand for sociological literature at 
the library, by the large and eager audiences that 
greet Miss Jane Addams, Professor Graham Taylor 
and other leaders of “forward movements ” when 
they speak here, and by such indications as the 
recent decision of the Students Christian Associa- 
tion to devote a partof its energies to the estab- 
lishment of fellowships to enable students to carry 
on social settlement work. 


Courses in Political Economy. 


Instruction in Political Economy begins with a 
study of the Industrial History of England from 
the thirteenth century to the seventeenth, and of 
England and the United States from the seven- 
teenth centyry to the present time. It isthe design 
of this course to leave upon the mind of the 
student the impression that sccial and industrial 
conditions are historic products, and to explain 
how the law of property, the principles of liberty, 
and the organization of industry came to be what 
they are: for in no other way can the student pre- 
pare himself either for understanding economic 
principles or for judging respecting proposed sccial 
and industrial reforms. This course in Industrial 
Ilistory is followed by a course upon the Princi- 
ples of Economics, which in its turn is followed by 
a course upon Current Industrial Problems and 
the Science of Finance. Underthe head of Cur- 
rent Industrial Problems acursory analysis is made 
of such questions as emigration, commercial crises 
and depressions, the railway problem, free trade 
and protection, our more elemental principles of 
taxation and social and industrial reform. 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 

Besides the above four courses, which are in the 
main followed by all students taking economics, 
there are special courses, designated for advanced 
students, in Money and Banking, in The Transpor- 
tation Problem, in Socialism, which includes a 
study of the Agrarian Problem, in the Industrial 
History of the United States, in the History of 
Political Economy, besides seminary courses in 
Finance and Economic Theory. Provision is also 
made for strictly graduate instruction in which 
each of the three instructors in the department 
occupy six weeks of each semester in the examina- 
tion of some selected topic. These topics as 
arranged, provide for a three years course of in- 
struction, without repetition,so that any student who 
desires to take either of the advanced degrees 
offered by the University is furnished with new 
material for reading and analysis during the entire 
period of his residence. The interest shown in 
economics at the University is most encouraging. 
Although none of the work is required for the 
baccalaureate degree, it is a favorite subject of 
election by large numbers of students. 


The Fifth Biennial report of the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor (Part I) is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the question of the modern variation of 
the purchasing power of gold, and deals with the 
relation of this purchasing power to the prices of 
various agricultural commodities. The report has 
had not a little circulation asa campaign document, 
but will be useful when political issues have 
changed. The second part of the report will be 
upon the subject of factory inspection. 
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Denies to Chicago Commons. 
November, 1896, 


IF | WERE A VOICE. 


If I were a voice,—a persuasive voice,— 
That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And tell them to be true. 
1'd fly, I’d fly, o’er land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be; 
Telling a tale, or singing a song 
In praise of the Right, in blame of the Wrong. 


If I were a voice,—a consoling voice,— cael 
I’d fly on the wings of the air; 

The homes of sorrow and quiet I’ d seek," 

And calm and truthful words I'd speak 
To save them from despair. 

I'd fly, I’d fly, o’er the crowded town, 

And hy 8 like the happy sunlight, down 

Into the hearts of suffering men, 

And teach them to rejoice again. 

If I were a voice,—a convincing voice,— 
I'd travel with the wind; 

And whenever I saw the nations torn 

By warfare, jealousy or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 

I'd ay. I'd fly, on the thunder crash 

And into their blinded bosoms flash; 

And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 

I'd teach them Christian Brotherhood. 


If I were a voice,—an immortal voice, 
I'd speak in the people’s ear; 
And whenever they shouted * Liberty,” 
Without deserving to be free 
I'd make their error clear. 

I'd fly, I’a fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the earth rejoice,— 

If | were a voice—an immortal voice. 


—C. Mackay. 


CHICAGO COMMONS. 


What the Social Settlement Stands for. 


A Neighborhood Center and Clearing House—Sig- 
nificance of the Name. 


Chicago Commons is a social settlement located 
in the Seventeenth Ward of Chicago, at 140 North 
Union street, near Milwaukee avenue. It was 
founded in May, 1894, and consists of a group of 
people who could live elsewhere, but who choose 
their place of residence with a view of being 
where they seem to be needed rather than where 
the neighborhood offers the most of social prestige 
and privilege. They are there because they be- 
lieve in the sharing of life; that most of the mis- 
chief of the modern social situation arises from 
the distant separation of classes, of the educated 
and privileged from those whose conditions have 
always been those of unremitting and poorly re- 
warded toil; because they believe that none can 
permanently help or really be helped by another 
whom he does not know, the conditions of whose 
life he does not understand. 

To share the life of the neighborhood, its com- 
forts and discomforts, its privileges and its responsi- 
bilities, its political and civic and personal duties 
and pleasures, the little group at the Commons has 
established its home in the Seventeenth Ward. 





There was no idea of building up a new institu- 
tion, a new kind of mission, or any substitute for 
churches; no intention of making proselytes to 
any sect or denomination, but simply the hearty 
desire to make a home among homes, where the 
folks in it could share their lives with their neigh- 
bors without the artificial barriers of form that 
separate man from man in the more conventional 
kinds of life. 

The Commons residents desired also to offer a 
place that should become a kind of social center, 
where the values of life could be shared, where the 
things of the daily toil could be laid aside for the 
time and man could meet with man and woman 
with woman upon the basis only of common hu- 
manity, where those whose homes are somewhat 
small and cramped could find opportunity for the 
social gatherings impossible in the smaller quarters. 

As to the name by which our house, ourselves 
and our work here with the neighborhood have 
become well-known not only in the vicinity but 
also throughout the country, and, indeed, in other 
lands, we can scarcely do better to make its mean- 
ing clear than to repeat the substance of the 
explanation of its selection given by Professor Tay- 
lor in a former issue of Cu1caco Commons: 


THE SETTLEMENT NAME, 


“When in search for the settlement’s name, we 
groped for weeks after some title which had at its 
root, if not in its form, that good old English word 
common. For the idea of the sharing of what each 
has equally with all, and all with each, of what 
belongs to no one and no class, but to every one of 
the whole body, is the idea underlying not only 
this word and its equivalents in many tongues, but 
the very conception of that community and com- 
munion in which society and religion consist, and 
which constitute the essence of the settlement 
motive and movement. 

“A friend in need appeared indeed, as we 
alighted from an elevator on the top floor of a sky- 
scraper, on the afternoon of the last day of grace, 
In desperation we suddenly ‘held him up with 
the demand fora name. But he was equal to this, 
as he had been to many another emergency, for he 
mused and mulled a moment over our preference 
for something common, and, as he stepped into the 
car ‘ going down,’ said, ‘Call it C hicago Commons.’ 
It was done, and better than that moment knew 
was the name builded. For its popular lineage 
was really behind it; woven through English his- 
tory. As the freemen of the race organized in 
their early shires, municipalities and guilds, and 
later on combined to form one body representing 
the whole people, so the represented people, with- 
out any primary distinction of class, came to be 
known as ‘the Commons.’ To this ideal of social 
democracy, the name adds the suggestion of those 
few patches of mother earth still unclaimed as 
private property, which at least afford standing 
room equally for all, irrespective of pecuniary 
circumstances or social status. 


A SOCIAL CLEARING HOUSE, 


“So we called our household and its homestead 
‘Chicago Commons,’ in hope that it might be a 
common center where the masses and the classes 
could meet and mingle as men and exchange their 
social values in something like a ‘clearing house’ 
for the commonwealth, where friendship, neigh- 

(Continued on page 20.) 





CHICAGO COMMONS 


SCHEDULE OF..... 
CLASSES, CLUS&é 
DEPARTMENTS or STUDY. ...FALL TERM 





ART... Drawing ‘from Casts and Still Life, Art Talks, Studies in Ruskin and 
Morris, Painting, Embroidery, Clay Modeling. 


MUSIC... Choral Singing, Vocal Culture (Small Classes and Private Work) 
Piano, Mandolin, Violin, Guitar. 


ACADEMIC... German, French, Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanical Drawing, Elocution, Literature. 





BUSINESS... Bookkeeping, Stenography. 





DAILY. 


KINDERGARTEN (Except Saturday and Sunday) - Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner, Kindergartner, 9.00 till 12.00 a, m, 
HOUSEHOLD VESPERS (Neighbors Welcome) ° ° ° ° . ° ° . . ° 7.00 p.m. 
MONDAY. 

MANDOLIN, . ° . . . Mrs, Cara Gregg (North Chicago School of Music) 3.00 p. m. 
VOCAL CULTURE (small eave s) ° . . - Miss Grace Medary, 4.00 p.m. 
(Pupil of Ferdinand se mor Conservatory of ‘Music, Berlin, Germany). 

ELOCUTION (Children) ° . ‘ . . . Miss Julia Davis (Columbia School of Oratory) 4.00 p. m. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . ° é ° . . ° Miss M. ry Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
COOKING (Girls) ° ° ° ° . ° . . ° Mrs. C. O. Richardson, 6.30 p. m. 
GERMAN, . > ° ‘ . . Andrew Erickson, A. B. ‘anata College) 7.15 p.m. 
ENGLISH READING FOR MEN AND WOMEN, ° Frederick Nelson, A. B. (University of Wyoming), 7.30 p. m. 
WOOD CARVING, ‘ > . ° ° ° ° ° ° Miss Jessie M. House, 7.30 p. m. 
GIRLs’ PROGRESSIVE CLU B, ° ° . . ° ° ° Miss Belle Richardson, President, 8.00 p. m. 
WOMEN’S CLUB, . ° . ° ° ° ° - Mrs, Katherine Lente Stevenson, President, 8.00 p. m. 
GYMNASIUM DRILL, ° . ° (Tabernacle Church Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip) 8.00 p.m. 
Directed by Roy B. Guild, A.B., Physical Director (Chicago Theological Seminary). 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, . ° ° ° ° ° Ernest B. Kent, A. B. (lowa College) 8.15 p. m. 
TUESDAY. 

SEWING CLASSES FOR GIRLS. . ° ° ® Misses House and Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
ROSETTE CLUB (Girls) ° . ° ° P " Miss Ida E. "Hegner (Milwaukee State Normal School), 6.30 p. m. 
HOME DRESSMAKING, ° ° Instructors, Mrs. Luther Conant, and Mrs. James Ward, e , 3.00 p. m. 

Assisted by Mrs, Geo. Shufeldt, Miss Lilian Cole, Mrs. Edward Martin; all of Oak Park. (7.30 p. m. 

DRAWING FROM CASTS AND STILL LIFE, ° ° George L. Schreiber, 7.30 p. m. 
(Extension Lecturer on Art, U niversity ‘of ( —— 0.) 

BASKET WEAVING. ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° + Miss Colman, 7.30 p. m. 

COOKING, . ° ° ° . . Miss Emma Hee mendivaty (Armour Institute) 8.00 p.m. 

PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKING. ° ° ° Mrs. Adele Strawbridge (Cornwell System) 8.00 p. m, 


INDUSTRIAL-ECONOMIC DISCUSSION FOR MEN , AND WOMEN, Prof. Graham Taylor, presiding, 8.00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY. 


MANUAL TRAINING, . ° ° ‘ ° ° ; ° ° ° ° ° Miss Colman, 4.00 p. m. 
DRAWING (For Children) . . > . . . ° ° Mr. Schreiber, 4.00 p. m. 
ELOCUTION (Girls over 13 years old) ° ° ° Archie E, Torna (( ‘olamsbie School of Oratory), 4.00 p. m. 
BOOKKEEPING, ° ° ° . . L. W. Wiltberger, A. B. (Beloit College) 7.00 p. m. 
GIRLS’ CLUBS—Little Women C ney . ° ° ° + Miss Ida E. Hegner, 7.15 p.m. 

Golden Rule Club, . ° ° ; . Miss Alice B. Cogswell. 

Mayflower Club. ° ° ° . - Miss Florence E. Patrick. 

Violet Club, . . ° ° ° Miss Sarah Ward, 

American Beauty Clab. ; . . - Miss Louie Chester and Miss Alice Ormes, 

Pansy Club, . ° ° ° ° Miss Mabel Warner. 

Lily Club, ° ° ° ° Miss Grace Dietrich. 
CALISTHENICS FOR UNITED GIRLS’ CLU Bs, ° ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 8.15 p.m. 
FRENCH (Elementary) . ° ° ° ° ° ° . t. S. Osgood, A. B. (Lowa College) 8.00 p. m. 
LABOR EXCHANGE, ° ° ° ° . ° ° . . ° ° e e ° 8.00 p.m, 


TUITION 25 CENTS FOR TEN LESSONS, EXCEPT IN P 


DR. MARY EDNA GOBLE, Resident Physician, 
Office Hours: 3 to 5 and 6:30 to 7:30 p. m. 





NONS, NOVEMBER, 1896. 


USS-421D LECTURES. CHICAGO COMMONS 


140 NORTH UNION STREET 


-L TERM 1896... NEAR MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE... = professional Dressmaking, Home Dressmaking, 
Cooking, Home Nursing. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING... yanual Training, Sewing, Basket Weaving, Wood 
Carving, Chair Caning. 


NIGHT SCHOOL STUDENTS... 5 nglish Grammar and Composition, Spell- 
ing and Writing, Elocution, Arithmetic. 


OTHER BRANCHES WILL BE ARRANGED {o, if there is sufficient demand 
for them. 











THURSDAY. 
MANDOLIN AND GUITAR, ° ° ° ° . . ° ° . Mrs. Gregg, 3.00 p. m. 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS, . . . ° ° . ° ° ° “Miss Mari Ruef Hofer, director 4.00 p. m. 
PENNY PROVIDENT BANK, ° . . . . ° ° ° . . Miss Hegner, 5.30 p. m. 
FRENCH (Advanced) ° ° . ° ° . ° . ° ° ° . Mr. Osgood, 7.00 p. m. 
VOCAL CULTURE (Small Class) . . ‘ . Miss Hofer, 7.00 p. m. 
FIRST AID TO THE INJURED (For Boys) . Geo. M. Basford, Mec nanteal Editor Railway Review, 7.00 p.m. 
CHAIR CANING, ° ° . ° ° ° . ° e . . Miss House, 7.30 p. m. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, ° . ° . . . ° . . ‘ Mr. Schreiber, 7.30 p. m. 
PEOPLE’S CHORUS, . . . . : Miss Hofer, 8.00 p. m. 
EMBROIDERY, . ° ° Miss Mary Tiffany (Dec ounsive Art Department, Marshall Field & Co.) 8.00 p. m. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, ° . . P . - Mr. Basford, 8.00 p. m. 
ENGLISH READING (For Italian Men) . P veteniee H. L. Boltw ood, P — of the High School, Evanston, 8.00 p. m. 
COOKING, ° ° . . . . . . . Miss Heckenlively, 8.00 p. m. 
READINGS IN TENNYSON, . ° ° . ° A . ‘ - . Mr. Kent, 8.00 p. m. 
TABERNACLE CHURCH BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, . ° . . 8.00 p.m. 
FRIDAY. . 

i { Miss Marie Menefee (BerlinConseryatory), 3.00 p.m. 
FEA, ‘ - : ‘ P : ‘ . * 'Miss Harriet Brown, * “ 3.00 p. m, 
ITALIAN MOTHERS, Monthly, . e e ° . . . e e e - ° 3.00 p.m. 
CECILIAN CHOIR, ° ° . . . . ° ° , ° . ° Miss Brown, 4.00 p. m, 
MANUAL TRAINING ° . . ° . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° Miss House, 4.00 p. m. 
ARITHMETIC, ° . . Kosta D, Momerott, B. S. (Wheaton College) 7.00 p.m. 
ENGLISH READING FOR MEN AND w ‘OMEN, . . . . . . - Mr. Nelson, 7.30 p.m. 
BOYS’ CLUBS, . ; . . . . . . 7.30 p.m 
STENOGRAPHY, . . . . . . . Miss Jessie Sherk, (Ferris Business Colle ge), 8. 00 p.m. 
ALGEBRA, . ° ° ° ° , ° 4 r ‘ . - Mr. Momeroff, 8.00 p. m. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, . ‘ * ‘ ‘ ‘ P . ©. E. Baird, (Oberlin College) 8.00 p. m. 
MOTHER'S MEETING, ° ° . . . ° . . . . Mrs. Hegner, 8.00 p. m. 

(Alternate Fridays, English and German Speaking Mothers.) 
SATU aur 
NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL TRAINING, ° . PF , + Miss Colman, 9.00 a. m. 
MANUAL TRAINING, . ° . . ° . . ° ° ° 10.30 a.m. 
ART TALKS (Meets at the Art Institute) . ° ° . : . . Mr, inne, 1.30 p. m., 3.15 p. m. 
PRIVATE ART CLASS FOR TEACHERS, . . . Mr. Schreiber, 9.00 till 12.00 a. m. 
ELOCUTION, . . Miss Ma ury M. ‘Mason (N. W. University School of Oratory) 7.00 p. m. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FORK BOY Ss, ° ° ° P . e Misses House and Colman, 7.30 p. m. 
HOME NURSING, . . . : . . . . - Miss Emma Warren, M. D. 8.00 p. m. 
SPELLING AND WRITING, . . . ° . Mrs. Ida Smedley (Cook County Normal School) 8.00 p. m. 


§ For Boys, 10.00 a.m 


TABERNACLE CHURCH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (Cor. Grand Ave. and Morgan Street) ) For Girls 30 p.m 
3 9 rirls, es . 


SUNDAY. 


BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY (Resident’s Class) . Professor Graham Taylor, 9.00 a. m. 
PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON, (An hour of Muse, Song and F ellowship for Men and Women) 4.00 to 5.00 p, m. 


EPT IN PROFESSIONAL DRESSMAKINC, ART AND MUSIC. 


every Further information about the classes can be obtained by writing or applying to 


HERMAN F. HEGNER, 


Resident in Charge of Educational Work, Chicago Commons. 
Office Hours 5.00 till 7.30 P. M., Except Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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borship and fellow-citizenship might form the 
personal bonds of that social unification which 
alone can save our American democracy from dis- 
ruption, cloven as it is under the increasing social 
stress and strain, and where that brotherhood of 
which we talk and sing may be more practically 
lived out and inwrought.” 

There have grown up around this home-center a 
number of activities and interests in the way of 
educational classes, social clubs and friendly 
groups. A kindergarten meets every morning 
except Saturday and Sunday, and our offer to in- 
terest our more resourceful friends in teaching 
those who feel the need of further study has re- 
sulted in the gathering of classes in all branches 
of practical knowledge, including science, art, 
music and domestic economy. Two fine choruses, 
one of children and one of adults, are progressing 
well in the study and appreciation of good music. 
A weekly meeting of men and women represent- 
ing all classes discusses industrial and economic 
questions. The participation and interest of the 
residents of the settlement in the civic and polit- 
ical interests of the ward has resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Seventeenth Ward Council of the 
Civic Federation, which meets bi-weekly at the 
Commons. 

The schedule of classes, clubs and lectures, on 
the reverse side of this sheet, gives a good idea of 
the variety and scope of the work doing by, for 
and with the neighborhood at Chicago Commons. 


SUPPORT OF THE SETTLEMENT. 





Appeal To All Friends to Stand by the Work with 
Financial Help. 

The support of Chicago Commons, in addition to 
what the residents are able to pay for rent of 
rooms, comes from the free-will offerings of those 
who believe in what the work stands for. The 
financial stringency has brought many serious 
problems to the settlement, and it is hoped that 
substantial relief will come through the response 
to the following self-explanatory letter, which is 
being sent to friends of the settlement, and others 
likely to be interested: 

fhe successful inauguration of an effort to apply 
our common Christianity to social and civic life in 
one of the river-wards of down-town Chicago may 
not be without interest to you. For the lack of 
social centers whence higher ideal, stronger initia- 
tive, and personal help to self-help may be steadily 
applied to neighborhood life, these districts not 
only degrade those who live in them, but menace 
the peace and progress of our cities. The perma- 
nent residence of a little group, who will share 
their culture, influence and home-life with the 
people of these city centers, is proving to be the 
most effective means of supplying their needs. 

The work at Chicago Commons is partly shown 
by the schedule of appointments. Its progress is 
years in advance of what we expected. 

The response of our neighbors in this great in- 
dustrial district is indicated by over 1,000 regular 
attendances on 75 weekly appointments. Occas- 
ional attendances of visitors, students, groups 
and societies add 200 more from the more privi- 
leged but no less needy classes. To these attend- 
ances upon occasions at the settlement are to be 


| November, 


added many more upon those at the industrial and 
Sunday schools, city and county institutions, etc., 
where our residents regularly serve. 

The resource most essential] to such work and 
most difficult to obtain is personal. This is sup- 
plied by about twenty-five resident workers (most 
of whom receive no compensation and others only 
subsistence), and by upwards of thirty non-resident 
volunteers. A few of us not only give our own 
and family life to this cause but have borne the 
largest share of its financial burden. The most we 
ourselves can do, and our classes and clubs can 
pay, is not enough by about $3,500 per year. This 
sum will keep over fifty workers in service at the 
Commons, the Tabernacle Church, the County In- 
firmary at Dunning, and other fields among the 
densest populations of the city. 

To relieve us from spending in collecting this 
sum, time and strength which we should put into 
the work with this neglected population, we are 
seekiny the assurance of some definite amount for 
its support during the coming year. 

Will you not associate yourself with us as a non- 
resident helper by subscribing something toward 
its maintenance and development, to be given by 
yourself or secured by you from others? Kindly 
inform me whether we may depend upon you for 
any help this year. 

In behalf of the residents, truly yours, 

GRAHAM TAyLor, Resident Warden. 





A SETTLEMENT MONTHLY. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD OF 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENT LIFE AND WORK 
AT HOME AND ABROAD.... 


AND OF 


THE SOCIAL PROGRESS OF BROTHER- 
HOOD AMONG MEN.... 


AMONG ITS FEATURES: 


News from the Social Settlements. 

Sketches of Life in the Crowded City Centers. 

Outlines of Social Teaching in College, University 
and Seminary Class Rooms. 

Notes of Literature in the Social Field. 

The Social Work of the Churches. 

Comments on Current Life from the Settlement 
Point of View. 





PUBLISHED FoR CHICAGO COMMONS, A Sociat 
SETTLEMENT AT 140 N. UNION ST., CHICAGO. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE Seno CHECK, 
Postpaid to any State or Country,25 P.O. MONEY 
Cents (One Shilling, English) ORDER, CASH or 
a Year. STAMPS 
Six Copies to One Address for $1.25. AT OUR RISK. 


ENGLISH POSTAGE STAMPS ACCEPTED...-+ 


Address Publisher, Chicago Commons, 
140 N, UNION ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS 


PUBLISHERS 


STATIONERS 





~-CHICAGO. 


Offer a complete stock not only of the lighter books of the day, such as in FICTION 
TRAVEL, BELLES LETTRES, etc., etc., but also take pride in their large 


and careful selections in such departments as 


_——_____ Sociology, Economics, 


Political Science and Finance 


The Books on Sociology, enumerated in the present number of CHICAGO COMMONS, can be 
obtained of 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON STREET 


P. F. Pettibone & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 
STATIONERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Chicago 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT FLEXIBLE 
FLAT OPENING BLANK BOOKS 


Commercial 
Lithographing 


48 and 50 Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
Novelties in SPECIAL 
Stationery Articles ATTENTION TO 
Society Stationery and CHURCH 
Engraving WORK 


AFTERNOONS wie tHe 


CHICAGO 


CHRIST-CHILD 


IN ART AND STORY 


The Children of Chicago are invited to attend a 
series of “Afternoons” in 


RECITAL HALL 


AUDITORIUM 


To listen to READINGS of the LEGENDS and 
STORIES of the 


CHRIST-CHILD 


Illustrated with Stereopticon Views from the Great 
Paintings of the Masters, and with 


CAROL SINGING 


The stories will be read by ANDREA HOFER 
PROUDFOOT., author of the » Christ 
Child Tales.” 


November 28 and December 5.1896, 2 p.m. 
DATES (Saturday afternoons) 


TICKETS 
15 Cents each, two for 25 Cents 


ON SALE at the office of the * Child-Garden ” 
1400 Auditorium, Chicago. 
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